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ON THE INFLUENCE AND TEACHING OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

The writer of the following tract died in 
1851, after a few days illness, at twenty-eight 
years of age, and within six weeks from the 
time of being happily married. She was sur- | 
rounded by circumstances particularly calcu- 


lated to make life sweet; but having from | 


childhood earried into practice what she in 
the following pages commends to others, her 
affections were so set on things above, that, 
when informed by her husband that she was 
not likely to continue long, she replied 
“What! will it be heaven”’ Soon after 
wards she acknowledged her continued trust 
in her Saviour, and the next day, reposing 
on the mercy of God in Him, she passed from 
a life of usefulness, and of much temporal | 
and spiritual enjoyment on earth, to an ever- 
lasting blessedness in heaven. 


In this tract you will find a few plain 
words, about something, of which many peo- 
ple very seldom think, but which is well wor- 
thy of our thoughts. It may seem a small 
thing, and it is easy for a time to put it asid 
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and to forget i it ; and this is one cause why so 
many people care so little for it. Their eyes 
cannot see it, and their ears cannot hear it, 
yet they often feel it—not with their hands 
but in their hearts, where also it speaks. But 
because it seems very small and gentle, they 
do not much regard it; they do not take it 
for anything so good and precious as it real- 
ly is. 

In the morning when the window-shutters 
are closed and we see the first gleams of light 
coming in through the chinks, we do not 
think, because they are so small and it is so 
easy to keep them out, that they are of no 
use, but we open the shutters, put out the 
candles, and wait for the day. When we see 
the farmer sowing his corn, we do not say, 
, because the seeds are so small that a few birds 
can pick them up, that no good can come of 
‘them; but we wait for the summer and for 
the harvest. If we do thus in these things, 
|why do we neglect that which seems small, 
but is precious treasure for the soul ? Per- 
haps one reason is, that the soft and gentle 
voice, though it speaks kindly, does not al- 
ways make us glad; so we try not to listen, 
but to think all is right, when if we were 
:willing to hear, it might tell us all was 
wrong. 

Perhaps you will say, if this is anything of 
much value, why is it so small? If it can do 
any great thing for us, why does it seem so 
weak? If it is anything good, why does it 
make us sad? There is a plain answer to all 
these questions: the answer is, because this 
which speaks in our hearts is from God: it 
is the voice of His Holy Spirit. This may 
|seem a strange reason, but if we think of it 
la little, it will be plainer. What comes from 
| God is good, and pure, and holy; but we are 
| not good, or pure, or holy, by nature; His 
Spirit must needs make us sad, because it 
tells us, that all is wrong with us; and this is 
sad news, though it is told us in the kindest 
jlove. But we are apt to think this cannot be 
the voice of a friend ; and we stop our ears, 
‘or turn to something else, to make us glad. 
This is like stopping up the chinks in the win- 
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dow shutters, when the morning first begins} good things which he said he would bring 

to shine; and thus we may be in darkness} with him. Alas! why do we treat the Lord 

all the day, and think that it still is night.| Jesus as we should not dare to treat an earth- 

Are not many just in this case? They re-}ly friend? His own words are, “ Behold | 

semble people who like candles better than|stand at the door and knock. If any man 

the morning twilight, forgetting that after | My voice and open the door, | will come 
' 


morning comes the bright glad day. 

But perhaps some will say, if this Light or 
Grace came from God, it would not seem so 
small and weak. This too is a mistuke. God 
does almost eve rything gently , and causes 
great things to spring from small beginnings. 
The Lord Jesus Himself was once an infant 
laid in a manger, and alterwards He was 
poor and despised of men. His light shines 
but little at first, but the full clear day is be- 
hind. ‘Come unto Me, said Christ, and 
‘learn of Me;” and even te this day, “the 
Spirit says, come.” But men are too busy to 
hear, or else unwilling to obey: They try 
every other way rather than submit to Jeurn|frain? Then self-love or self-will suggests 
of Christ Himself. that this feeling is not worth notice, it is so 

The Bible, which God has given us to di-}small; and they take their own way and fall 
rect us to Christ, tells us of His own words: | into sin, in spite of this faithful Teacher. By 
“Learn of Me,” and of His precious prom-| acting in this manner, the heart, in time, be- 
ise, that the Holy Spirit should guide us| comes hardened, and they fall into that state 
“into al] truth,” and “teach us all things.”’|in which “ their ears are dull of hearing and 

3ut men do not like this way of learning: |their eyes have they closed.’ But those who 
they seem to think, by a strange mistake, that] attend to the gentle intimations of the Spirit, 
reading His commands will do instead of learn-| find them to be a light upon their path, mak- 
ing of Him. When they Te vad of the Spisit of|ing it to ‘shine more and more unto the per- 
Truth, whic h Christ says, ‘‘ shal] teach you all | fect day.’ 
things.” they seem to think that this reading | Bo be concinded 
will do instead of the teaching of this good | — + wee - 
Spirit about which they read. Some even seem 
to think, that the Holy Scriptures themselves 
can give life to their souls. The Jews thought | ; 
so tov, and they would not come to Christ, Loxpox, September 18th, 1873 
that they might have life. They did not| In the afternoon Lord Radstock occupied 
know Him of whom they had been reading,| the chair, and after devotional exercises, drew 
but put Him to death ; and many, who now | atte ntion to Mark iii. 13, 14,—“ Jesus goeth 
think that the Bible can give them life, do|up into a mountain, and calleth unto Him 
not know Christ when He knocks at the door} whom he would: and they came unto Him. 
of their hearts, and says “ Open to Me.” And he ordained twelve, that they might be 

If we had had letters from a friend: to tell| with Him, and that He might send them forth 
us that he would soon come to see us, and|to preach.” Here is the first requisite in all 
when he knocked at our door, we ‘ie 1 not| true service ; we must go up into the mount 
open it, but sat reading the letters, how would | with Himself, and then he will send us forth 
he feel? Or if we ‘said, “We can hear] to serve. ; 
enough of thee from the letters, thou needst| Let us never go to any service in uncertain- 
not to come thyself,” what would he say?|ty, but rather tarry for His presence, even 
Would he not tell us, that how much soever though like Moses it should be the forty days 
we might profess to like his letters we did not | and ‘forty nights. Had he been contented 
know the right use of them, that they were| with only five minutes waiting upon God, he 
sent to give us notice of his coming, so that; would not have come down. with his face 
we might look out for him, and know him Ber Let us seek to learn this lesson, to 
when he should come to the door. The let-} be alone with God. You must come out of the 
ters might tell us of many great things which | presence of God to preach to souls, and then 
he had done forus ,and many good things which | your preaching will not be as men talking, 
he would do for us, when he should come to! but as those who have seen the Almighty. The 
see us; but the letters would not do instead Apostles were sent forth, they did not go forth. 
of his own visit. Nay, if we would not let You remember what is said of the living 
our friend come in, we could not receive the creatures in Ezek. i: they “ 


in to him, and sup with him and he with Me.” 
This we have often read, but alas, when the 
gentle sound is heard at the door of our 
souls, we too often act as if we thought it 
enough to have read His words! 

Some people who think themselves will- 
ing te he led by Christ, expect a stronger 
pre of of His will than the ot ntle, secret inti- 
atten of His Spirit. When they are in 
doubt as to whether anything th y wis zh to do 
is right or wrong, and the y feel, in their con- 
sciences, a gentle check or reproof which 
makes them ask, “shall J, by so doing, sin 
against God ;”’ would it not be better to re- 
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like’a flash of lightning.” 
this, even in every little service. 

I would just mention an incident in my | 
own experience in illustration of this. Hav- | 
ing on one occasion to wait for half an hour 
at a railws ay June tion, see ing some of the por- 
ters walking r leisure ly about, and having some 
little bi oks with me, something said within 
me, “Go and give them some books, and 
speak to them.” I seemed to shrink from 
this, and then J thought something must be 
wrong about my own state of soul that made 
me fee 1 so backward in the Lord’s work. I| 
went at once into the presence of God, within 
the veil. While w ilking about, only occu- 
pied with God, I came to quite another part 
of the station, when a man appeared all at | 
once before me, and then it seemed such a| 
happy thought just to give him a little book 
and speak a few words to him. “Ah!” he said, 
“that’s what I have been long seeking.” And | 
before the train left he was rejoicing. The 
pli ace Of service is the presence of the Lord, 
Just as the p ia e of worship is the presence, 
and the place of walk also is the presence ot 


God. 


He warned his hearers of Samson and of 
Lot. e . ° . 
Ah! “ Who is blind but my servant, and 
deaf as my messenger whom I have sent,” etc. 


He, the servant, had a sin; gle eye, and that was 
ever on his Father’s countenance. He was 
blind to all beside. i ‘ 4 

Ah! let us keep our eye on Him. Do the 
work and get back again into the presence. 
And let us watch against whatever would mar 
our fellowship there. Among Israel a very 
little defilement made a man unfit for his 


priestly office; and so a very little thing will | © 


hinder th operation of the $ Spirit of God. 
Oh ! it is the little things that are hindering 
God’s servants. They go just a little out of 
the right path, and so ‘the y get off the rails, 
as it were, and out of the place of power. 
Oh! then, let us be watchful, for our adversary 
the devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seek- | 
ing whom he may devour. 


~— 20> 


Oh! how many of our mistakes may be| 
traced to this, that we have not come to the | 
Lord for direction, that we have not placed | 
ourselves at His disposal, but have thought | 
that though we must depend on His aid tor 
success, We must yet use our own wisdom to 
plan our warfare and work! 

Not that “common sense,” is to be disregard- 
ed, and the use of the understanding that God 
has given us is to be neglected, but that sense 
and ‘that unders tanding are t to be subordinated 
to the Word of God, and used in ec omplete | 
subjection to Him who graciously condesce nds | 
to direct it. A. B. 
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| but notwithstanding 
| travellers were soon disturbed by terrible fears 


| the house. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
JAMES DICKENSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 197.) 
During one of James Dickenson’s Scottish 
missions he met with a remarkable adventure. 


| He was travelling with another Friend named 


Jane Fearon (the wife of his friend Peter 
Fearon), when on a very rough and rainy 
day, as evening dre »w on, he observed a lonely 
roadside publie- house, whe re, as they were 
wet and weary, they thought it would “be best 
to spend the night. Their Gaelic guide, as 
well as his imperfect English would allow 
him, tried to dissuade them from doing this, 


land when he found that he could not induce 
| them to go on to another halting-place, refused 


to remain with them. They hada civil and at- 
tentive reception from the people of the house, 
this, the minds of the 


which they did not at once communicate to 
each other. Jane Fearon’s courage still fur- 
ther failed her when she heard one of the 
men say, “ They have good horses and bags; 
and another re ply, * Ave, and good clothes !” 
As soon as James Dickenson and herself were 
alone she burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘‘I 
fear these peoples have a design to take our 
lives.” James Dickenson, who was walking 
up and down th room—whilst his heart, we 
may feel sure, was uplifted to God—did not 
at once answer her. When he spoke he said, 
‘They have mischief in their hearts, but I 
hope the Lord will preserve our lives.” He 
tried to cheer her by other remarks: then, 
after being again silent for a time, he once 
more expressed his hope that God would de- 
liver them, adding, 


” 


‘ But if so, we must run.” 
‘Alas!” was Jane Fearson’s disconsolate re- 
ply, “ how can we run, or whither can we go?” 
Taking a careful survey of the room, with 
the candle in his hand, James Dickenson 
found asecond door, on opening which he saw 
a flight of stone back stairs on the outside of 
Leaving the candle burning in 
the room, after taking off their shoes, they 
noise slessly descended the ste ps, and then ran 
| until, at a considerable distance from the pub- 
lic house, they reached an out-building, which 
they entered. But soon James Dickenson 
said, “We are not safe here, we must run 
again.” Jane Fearon answered that she was 
so weary that she did not think she could go 
any farther. However, as her friend thou; ght 
it essential that they should quit this spot, 


| they did so, hastening on until they came to 


1 


'a river, which they soon dis ‘overed was 


crossed by a bridge; they were about to go 
over it when James Dickenson felt this would 
|}not be the right course for them to pursue, 
| and that it would be safer to go farther up 
the bank. Then they sat down to rest, but 
soon James Dickenson said, ‘‘ We are not 
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safe here, we must wade through the river. 
“Alas!” replied his companion, “how can 
we cross it, and know not its depth? It will| 
be better for them to take our lives than for | 
us to drown ourselves.” The swollen river | 
was safely passed over, and soon after this 
had been accomplished, while the fugitives 
were seated on a sand-bank, James Dicken- 
son remarked that he did not yet feel easy, 
and believed that they ought to go farther on. 
“Well, I must go by thy faith,” was Jane 
Fearon’s answer. 

Before long they saw another sand-bank 
containing a cavity, and soon James Dicken- 
son said, ‘“‘I am now easy, and believe that 
we are perfectly safe, and feel in my heart 
a song of thanksgiving and praise.” But his 
companion’s faith was far from being as 
strong; and when they heard voices on the 
other side of the river—fearing that her ter- 
ror might cause her to make an outery—he 
gently said, ‘“‘Our lives depend upon our 
silence.” It was plain that the voices were 
those of their pursuers, for the words, ‘‘ Seek 
them, Keeper,” were frequently heard. Ap- 
parently the dog had led them as far as the 
bridge—but not over it—as he naturally fol- | 
lowed the scent of the footsteps along the 
river-side until he lost it at the spot where the 
travellers had crossed. They now saw the 
people, who carried a lantern, and heard one 
of them suggest that they had crossed the 
river; to which another made answer, ‘‘ That’s 
impossible, unless the devil took them over, 
for the river is brimful.” For some time they 
continued their search, and then left the place. 

In the light of the early morning the 
Friends noticed a man on a high hill looking | 
around in every direction, who, they imagined, 
was endeavoring to discover their hiding- 
place. On examination, they found that the 
position of the hollow in which they had 
taken refuge was such as to prevent them 
from being observed from the opposite side of 
the river; whilst the sand-bank on Which 
they had first sat down could be plainly seen, 
and would have been a most unsafe retreat. 
They now began to think of their horses and 
saddle-bags, and Jane Fearon proposed that 
they should go on to a town and make known 
their case. But James Dickenson reminded | 
her that they could give no positive proof of | 
the guilty intentions of the inhabitents of the 
public-house, and moreover, that such a course 
might give the magistrates an excuse for im- 
prisoning the accusers instead of the accused. 
‘*T incline,” he added, “‘ to return to the house, 
fully believing our clothes, bags, &c., will be 
ready for us without our being asked a ques- 
tion, and that the people we saw last night we 
shall see no more.” 

Not sharing her fellow-traveller’s faith 
(which seems to be marvellously manifested 
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at this juncture), Jane Fearon said that she 
dared not go back, but consented to do so 
when James Dickenson added, ‘“‘ Thou mayst 
safely, for I have seen that which never failed 
mé.”’ Doubtless he felt perfect confidence in 
following the “still” and “small,” though 
well-known voice of the Heavenly Shepherd 
—the gentlest whispers of which, long-con- 
tinued listening and constant obedience had 
caused him to easily recognize.* On arriv- 
ing at the inn, they found their clothes read 
for them, and the horses in the stable wit 
the saddle-bags on them, but the only person 
visible was an old woman sitting by the fire, 
whom they did not recollect seeing on the 
previous night; having paid her what they 
owed, they continued their journey. 

When James Dickenson afterwards visited 
that neighborhood, he learnt that some sus- 
picion having been awakened respecting this 
house, a search had been made, which result- 
ed in the discovery of a large quantity of 
wearing apparel and a great number of hu- 
man bones! The house was pulled down, and 
some of its inhabitants executed. 

In the autumn of 1713, he joined Thomas 
Wilson at Dublin, in order to undertake his 
third visit to America. His deep sense of 
God’s love made it easy to him to do His will, 
for long experience had taught him that— 

‘“‘ There is no blessedness but in such bondage; 

Sure it is sweeter far than liberty.” 

In Carolina they were cheered by the re- 
ception given to their message by many young 
Friends, whom they trusted the Lord was pre- 
paring for His service; and also by meeting 
with these to whom their previous labors had 
been greatly blessed. Some of the meetings 
in Pennsylvania were so large that several 
hundreds of people were obliged to stand out 
of doors. A meeting also at New Plymouth, 
was held under the trees, on account of the 
great number present. 

Somewhere in that crowd was a young Eng- 
lish girl, the depths of whose soul were stirred 
by the ministry of Thomas Wilson ; her name 
was Jane Hoskens, and she had been resid- 
ing in America for about two years. She had 
been brought up as a member of the Church 
of England. During a severe illness, and 
whilst in great mental distress, she had felt 
ready to covenant with God, that if He would 


* “ Assuredly the New Testament does place the 
Christian Church under a dispensation of spiritual 
influence not common to those without it, and does 
also make the individual’s participation of such in- 
fluences proportionate to the measure of his faith, 
and love, and obedience. :. . And assuredly there 
can be no logical line drawn between the special 
and general communications of Divine influence. 
... » The experience of a Christianized soul—of a 
soul bared to all the influences of God's special re- 
velations—who shall limit, and who shall define ?” 
—Leetures on Great Men, by the late Frederick Myers, 
Incumbent of St. John’s. Keswick. 
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prolong her life she would dedicate it to His 
service. Her mind was deeply impressed with 


the conviction that if He restored her health | 


it would be His will that she should go to 
Pennsylvania. When about eighteen she left 
England with a family who were about to 
settle in Philadelphia. After passing through 
many trials, she went to New Plymouth, 


where she was employed as governess by some , 


families of Friends. it was at first from a 
feeling of curiosity that she attended their 
meetings ; but after a while she was convinced 
that spiritual worship was a blessed reality to 
many present, and this led her to consider 
why it was not so with herself, for she had 
supposed that she knew a great deal about re- 
ligion. And often these words returned to 
her memory: “In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum 
cision, but a new creature.” Her earnest 
prayers that the true way of salvation might 
be shown her were answered, as again and 
again, whilst sitting in meeting, the sermons 
which she heard seemed as a message to tell 
her that the way to the Father was through 
Christ the Door, and to turn her attention to 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

But it was when quite alone that a sense of 
God’s loving forgiveness was granted her ; 
then it was easy to give up many things at 
her Saviour’s bidding, for she loved Him 
more than her own life. One day-whilst in 


meeting these words seemed to be spoken in” 


her heart: “ I have chosen thee a vessel from 
thy youth to serve me, and to preach the gos- 
pel ot salvation to many people; if thou wilt 
be faithful, I will be with thee unto the end 
of time, and make thee an heir of my king- 
dom.’”’ She was for some time unwilling to 
give heed to this call, and deep conflicts were 
her portion; but when she yielded her will to 
God, He was her shield and exceeding great 
reward, In Thomas Wilson’s ministry on the 
day alluded to, he said much in regard to the 
captive maid's service to her Lord and Master 
(2 Kings, v. 2-4), very powerfully dwelling 
on the blessedness enjoyed by those who have 
placed themselves under Christ’s control, &e. 
Jane Hoskens was urged to dine at the house 
where the English travellers were entertained. 


r r: . . | 
Thomas Wilson looking earnestly at her, said, 


“What young woman.is that? She is like 
the little captive maid I have been speaking 
of this day. May the God of my life strength- 
en her: she will meet with sore trials, but if 
she is faithful the Lord will fit her for His 
service. He is at work in her for good, and 
wil] in His time bring her through all.” Often 
in future years did Jane Hoskens recall these 
words, when she travelled extensively as a 


wh ° . 2 
minister in her adopted land, and twice in 


England and Ireland. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


The late conference of this organization in 
New York created a remarkable interest 
‘amongst all classes of people; thousands of 
persons attending the different meetings, and 
the numbers continuing, and even increasing, 
to the close. 

Ail the four great continents were repre- 
sented ; Asia by Narayan Sheshadri, of Bom- 
bay; Africa, by Bishop Campbell, colored, 
now resident at Baltimore; Europe, by na- 
tives of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and Greece ; America by a num- 
ber of delegates, from all the leading evan- 
gelical denominations. No representation 
of a directly ecclesiastical or denominational 
kind was made; all the delegates being ac- 
credited from branch alliances, in the differ- 
ent countries from which they came. The 
following men may be named as having been 
prominent in the exercises of the conference : 
R. Payne Smith, dean of Canterbury, Eng- 
land; Lord Alfred Churchill; Prof. Stanley 
Leathes, Joseph Angus and Joseph Parker, 
of London; John Cairns, of Berwick, Eng- 
land; W. Arnot, of Edinburgh; A. DeCop- 
pet, Geo. Fisch and E. F. Cook, of Paris; 
M. Cohen Stuart, of Rotterdam; Count A. 
_ Von Bernstorff and Prof. J. Dorner, of Ber- 
lin; T. Christlieb, of Bonn; H. Krummacher, 
of Brandenburg ; F. Coulin and F. Bovet, of 
Geneva; M. Prochet, of Genoa; F. D. Kalo- 
pathakes, of Athens ; Jas. McCosh, C. Hodge 
and A. H. Guyot, of Princeton, N. J.; 8. L 
Prime, P.Schaff, F. R. Brunot, N. Porter, C. P. 
Krauth, T. D. Woolsey, M. B. Anderson, R. 
Anderson, J. Hall, R. D. Hitehcock, W. 
Adams, M. Hopkins, H. W. Beecher, E. De 
Schweinitzand G.H.Stuart,from different parts 
of this country. Several distinguished and be- 
loved delegates, under appointment to attend 
this conference, were prevented by death ; name- 
ly: Merle D’ Aubigné and Count de Gasparin, 
of Geneva; F. Krummacher and Dr. Hoffman, 
of Berlin; Henry Alford, of England; Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh; Bishop Mellvaine, 
of Ohio, and Dr. Schmucker, of Pennsylvania. 
Tischendorf, of Leipsic, Tholuck, of Halle, 
and Pressensé, of Paris, had been expected, 
but were unable to come; the first on account 
of illness, the second from infirmity, and the 
last from official engagements. Bishop Rein- 
kens and Hyacinthe Loyson, of the Old Catho- 
‘lies, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Eng- 
‘jand, sent letters of encouragement and sym- 
| pathy. 

After a day of reception and welcome, the 
siness of the conference was arranged by 
| the allotment of subjects for each day’ssessions. 
The topics chosen were as follows: The 
| present state of religion in various parts of 
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Christendom ; Christian Union; Christianity | 
and its Antagonisms; Christian Life ; Prot- | 
estantism and Romanism; Christianity and 
Civil Government; Christian Missions, For- | 
eign and Domestic; Christianity and Social 
Reforms. The throngs of people in attend- 
ance from day to day were so great, that it 
was found necessary to subdivide the meet- 
ings, soas to occupy three, four or more build- 
ings (mostly houses of worship of different de- | 
nominations) at once. It was estimated that 
these different assemblages numbered together 
on some of the last days of the conference, 
from six to eight thousand persons. 

It would be impossible, in a few pages, to 
present even an abstract of all the papers 
read, or discourses delivered, in the ten days 
during which the delegates remained together. 
It may be interesting, however, to 
readers, for us to select a few of the more in-} 
structive passages 

From the Council of the British Organiza- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance to the Council 
and Members of the Evangelical Alliance of 
the United States of America.—BELOVED AND 
Honorep BreTHren: We avail ourselves of 
the opportunity afforded by our delegates 
proceeding to the General Conference about 
to be held in New York, to them | 
to your fraternal fellowship 


We | resent 


some 


commend 
and regard, 


by them to yourselves, and to 


the Christian brethren gathered together from 


different lands, our cordial and affectionate 
greeting, and our congratulation on 
the auspicious occasion of your assembly. 


We desire gratefully to acknowledge the 


sincere 
| 


j 
| 


hand of our gracious God in the re moval of |upon them everywhere 


all causes for further delay in holding in your 
own city the Sixth General Conference 
to a successful termination the arrangements 
made in many different countries for a suitable 


; : 7 on 
representation being present to take part in its | 


interesting proceedings. The 


Conference it- 


self and its results will be regarded with deep | 


interest by multitudes in this and other lands 
who desire to see Christian churches, both of 
the Old and New World, brought into closer 
communion and co-operation for the defence 
of the truth and the spread of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among all people. 

Profoundly impressed with the importance 
of the meetings and the subjects about to be 
brought under your consideration, we invited 
the members of the Alliance throughout the 
United Kingdom to make special and united 


| children 


;oWn country, 


| righteousness sake 


of | closer the bands of brotherly love. 
Christians of various nations, and in bringing | united in holy ac tivity 


Heese eal: on no previous occasion does it 
appear to us that the supplications of God’s 
were more needed or more suitable 
than at the present time, when wise and holy 
men of both hemispheres are drawn together 


\for fraternal fellowship, for spiritual profit, 


for mutual counsel, and for combined effort 
in the cause of truth and_ righteousness 
throughout the world. May the spirit of 
grace and of supplication be poured out upon 


your assembly. May the Great Head of the 


,|Church Himself be with you. 


Allow us, beloved brethren, you 
of our cordial sympathy, and our readiness at 
all times to co- operate with you and with the 
sister ranizations throughout the world, in 
making this Association increas ingly a power 
for good. We have rejoiced in the formation 
of so large and influential an Evangelical Al- 
liance as the one already established in your 
of which the present Conference 
may be regarded as one of the good fruits, 
and we record with thankfulness the valuable 
aid recently rendered by yourselves and by 
European associations in pleading effec ‘tually 
for the oppressed in a distant land. 

We are reminded continually of a great 
and holy work committed to our hands—the 
defence of persecuted Christians suffering for 
; the spread of the Gospel 
in all lands; the practice of Christian charity 


to assure 


org 


|among ourselves, and commending it to the 
|sympathy and practice of our fellow believers ; 
conflicts 


and ungodliness in 
are claiming the most 
Christians, and pressing 
to unite, and by a 

one Lord to draw 
Only thus 
can we be assured that 
| doubts as to Divine authority of the doctrines 
we hold will diminish, and the promise of our 
Lord be not far from its final and glorious 
|accomplishni..ut “ that the world may believe.” 

May the God of peace and love en: able you, 
with one heart and mouth, to glorify Him who 
lis the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
| So make manifest that the Prince of Peace 
| has guided, controlled.and blessed your coun- 
sels, 

Again we offer you our fraternal and affec- 
tionate salutations. 

The late Merle D’ Aubigqné. 

Dr. Aiken, of Princeton, N. J., read a let- 
ter addressed to ‘‘ the President and members 
of the Ecumenical Assembly of Evangelical 


with infidelity 
various forms: these 
serious attention of 


|common service to their 





prayer to Almighty God for His blessing, that 
the approaching Conference may issue in re- 
sults greatly to His glory, and the increase of | 
unity, peace, and concord among all true 


Christians at New York,” written by the late 
Merle D’Aubigné. The letter first congratu- 
lated the Assembly, which united the Chris- 
tians of the Old and New Worlds in the bonds 





Christians. 


To move the springs of united prayer has 
been one of the peculiar privileges of this Al- 


of Protestantism, and apologized, on account 
of his age, for his absence from it. He then 
alluded to the “despotic and arrogant pre- 








tensions of as the “ power that — and with the understanding also.” And this 

attributes,” 
called attenti 
and the progress of Positivism, 1 


This evil 


on to the 
thing not 


churches 


Switzerland, ¢ 
wh ) ci ny the 


resurrection of Christ and His 
This meeting, say 
OU - = war in which to determin 
eat cal npaig ri) which is approach 
crisis has arrive l 

triumph over 
mies employ science itself, 


cided « evil. important 
i ntradistinction to 


humiliating preter 


, but to the 


His beauty 
Let us attach ourselv 


vation of 
isis, ’ great distress, 
but if we are under the eye of su 


who has said with truth, 


‘ All power 
heaven and in earth, and if 
you always, 
» senseless if, this pressing dé 
y for help to that friend. 
those words were 


reality of His promise ; let us act accordingly.” 


IN WORSHIP. 
» been watching with 


Worker, and now | 
is perhaps about closed, | 


| view of the 


| feel like taking | 
a brief genera subject as it st 
before us. 
Arguments have 
Testament, Testament, 
from some of the writings of early Friends, t 
show that singing is a part of true worship. 
doubtful application 
confirmed by 


For it is only = 


re see that forms of 
which singing was a part, under the Old Dis 
were discontinued under 
Inthe New Testament we do find authority for} | 
But it must | 


pensation, 





with the Spirit! they preferred remaining silent,) and as they 
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| might be vocal, or 4 in the heart. 

In the example or precept of Christ we 
have no authority for singing; his only re- 
corded act in the matter being before the law 
vas fully superseded by the Gospel. And 


+} 


























appears to be nothing to show th: at his 














iposties, after that event, ever practised it in 
meetings for worship, or engaged in it on any 














‘ther occasion, except a few of them in one or 
two instances. And we are ne that as 
it is now gene rally practised, it only found 
its way into the Church after m: aaa de 





























vren- 
eracy had taken place; and that it was fora 
long ime Oppo | bv the * Fathers.” 











In ‘‘ Coleman’s Antiquities »f the Christian 











Church” it is stated as ‘‘ worthy of remark 
that the earliest Christian Fathers make no 
mention of psalms and hymns as a part of re- 
ligious worship.” Another, who wrote early 
in the sixth century, says the Fathers made 


} 


iv great account of singing in churches, and 















































that ‘‘ most of them knew nothing thereof. 











Further information on ‘this point may be 
ithered from “ Thoughts on Christian Wor- 
t} ship, by Isaae Robson,’ from which the 
bove quotations are taken. 



































[n all that Robert Barclay has written, we 








have no evidence of congregational singing 
among the early Friends, But, as evidence 
in this direction, one writer in the late dis- 


ission quotes from George Fox, where in 












































spe aking of one meeting, he says, ‘* Many 
‘broke t int inving. eve ith audible 
DrOKe OU into singing, even with audiodie 
i voices.” But this expression gives the im- 








pression that it was an uncommon and re- 
,| markable circumstance. 














If vocal singing was to be a prominent and 
important part of worship under the Gospel, 
| why the entire silence in the example and 
| precept of Christ, and so little in relation to 
it in those of the Apostles? Why no men- 


tion made of ae and hymns as a part or 






































religious worship, by the arliest Fathers, and 
singing known nothing of F by most of them at 
|a later day ? 





























Then, coming to the history of the Society 
yf Friends, we find that only a few of them 
practised it a very few times in meetings for 
| worship, or on any other occasions. And that 
it was practised in the Society from their day 
to the present time, neither history or tra- 
dition tells us. 















































Is it not reasonable to suppose that some ot 





the first Friends, being educated to vocal 


music in the form of worship common in those 
days, sometimes gave expressi yn to the spirit- 
ual songs that filled their he ‘arts, by permission, 
f}not by command ; (for Robert Barclay speaks 
»f meetings in which the life flowed so freely 
'that words might have been spoken in the 















































life; yet none feeling necessity laid upon them, 
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became more settled in religious experience, 
seeing the strong tendency to abuse which at- 
tends the practice of singing, and “ 
not being laid upon them,” it was finally dis- 
continued ? And that if none ever sing except 
“with the Spirit and with the understanding 
also,” that it will seldom be heard in our 
meetings? One thing that gives weight to 
this last conclusion is, that music, being fas- 
cinating to the natural taste, degeneracy 
would not be likely to lead from a proper use, 
to its entire discontinuance. 


And as the idea seems to exist, even among | 


Friends to some extent, that singing in First- 
day schools is almost or quite essential to their 
success, especially among the freedmen, I will 
just say, in conclusion, that this is not in ac- 
cordance with my limited experience. 
good attendance as I have ever known has 


been where there was no singing; far better | 


than in some schools where there was. And 
I have observed that where it formed a part 
of the exercises it appeared to be the chief ob- 
ject of interest. The natural love of music 
and excitement is so great that it needs to be 


restrained rather than stimulated, among these | 


people. 

Where singing was not practised, I have 
often seen children and adults softened to 
tears by gospel truths presented in a plain, 
simple manner. And of these children, some- 
times one, and sometimes five or six together, 
from eight or ten to sixteen years old, have 
come forward in public assemblies and con- 
fessed their Saviour. E. W. 

Huntsville, Texas, 10th month, 1873. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1873 


PaGAN ELEMENTS IN CHRISTENDOM. — We 
take the following uncompromising expres- 
sions from an article in the Christian Union, 
upon a recent incident connected with the 
conference of the Evangelical Alliance. 


‘* How long will it be before we shall learn 
the foundations of Christianity? The rever- 
ence for ecclesiastical pedigrees, the putting 
of holiness in meats and drinks, the placing 
the commandments of men above the charity 
which is commanded of God, are but the tat- 
ters of paganism cleaving yet to our Christi 
anity. 
this world. It was to free men from just 
such slavery to observance and literalism that 
Jesus Christ came into the world. This sacra- 
mentarianism, which fancies itself the only 
Christianity, is not Christianity at all. Chris- 
tianity is something exactly opposite to it. 

. . Nor is the error confined to high-church 
men. Every denomination of Protestants is 


necessity | 


As| 


These are the beggarly elements of 


REVIEW. 


more or less infected with this over-reverence 
for the outward observance.” 

“It were better to refuse the sacraments, 
,as the followers of George Fox do, than to at- 
itach an importance to them so opposed to 
their original design. Even in this nine- 
teenth century we have yet to resist pagan 
| tendencies, and to insist on the great doctrine 
‘of Christ, that the kingdom of God is not in 
}meats and drinks, nor in times nor seasons, 
\but in righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 


In reference to one of the above passages, it 
is needful to remark, that if the case of Geo. 
| Fox and his associates and successors appears 
|strong, even to one who holds that 


“e 


sacra- 
ments ’’ were designed to be perpetual in the 
Christian Church, how much stronger is it, 
| when we see that nosuch design is to be in- 


| 


| ferred from the Scriptures ; and mostof all, that 
| thousands of redeemed men and women, with- 
lout such observances, have been enabled to 
testify that “‘ the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of 
| God.” 

How urgent, moreover, is the importance of 
the realization of this, by all those who hold, 
| traditionally or by individual conviction, this 
| truth in regard to the spiritual and vital na- 





| ture of a right Christian confession. Shall we, 
|who reject the service of the outward com- 
;munion table, be absent also from the 
table of the Lord? 
| n 


true 
Shall those who, recog- 
izing the priesthood of all Christians, allow 
|of no surplice or gown as needful to or be- 
fitting ministerial service, themselves be with- 
|out the “ wedding garment,” made white in 
the blood of the Lamb ? 

Ours is a momentous profession, called for 
now, during a momentous time in the religious 
progress of the world. Others are more and 
more rapidly coming to see the actual, essen- 
tial nature of Christianity, as it was under- 
stood, taught and practised by the founders of 
the Society of Friends. Although in their time, 
almost crushed under foot by contumely and 
persecution, the position of the Society may, 
if it be faithful, be in time changed, even to 
that of the van in acknowledged reforms. 
Would that there were discernible now, in all 
its membership, that strength in spiritual 

{growth and unity, which would enable us to 
trust in its being fully qualified and equipped 
for so high and solemn a mission. 
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DIED. 


WHITE.—On the of Tenth 1873, 
Robert J. White, in 19th year; a of 
Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, Per juimans County, 
w.C. His d though not 
and his fr unlooked for This de 
evidenced by his daily life a marked 
growth, and a preparation for an acceptance, 
n imbly trust, by the de 
rust. 

WING.—On the 26th of Ninth month, 1873, Mary 
R. Wing, in the 74th year of her age; a valued 
elder of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass. Her life 
of rare unselfishness closed peace ully, and her 
friends feel the abundant assurance that her rest is 
glorious. 


19th month 


his member 
to him 
Frie 1a 
Christ 


“ath was suddea 


lends ir 


wn 
as wet 
ir 


Saviour in Whom Was his 


STEPHENS.—On the 15th of Fourth month, 1873, 


Francis W., son of E. B. and Lovina Stephens, in 


the 18th year of his age; a member of Union Month- | 


ly Meeting, Jasper County, Missouri. Although 
his illness was; short, he seemed to be prepared for 
the awful change. Among his last words were, 

Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth aud 
good will to men 


-- -er + 


Erxratom.—In the notice of the death of W- Pick- | 


ard, in No. 13 of this volume, his removal to Indiana 
should have been said to have taken place some 
years affer the war of 1812; not before it. 


LL 


A Geverat Meertine has been appointed at Wave- 
land, lowa, commencing on the 22d of Twelfth 
month next, at o'clock. Ackworth Quarterly 
Meeting, near there, will be held on the previous 
Seventh-day. Friends going there by railroad, will 
leave the at Indianola, south of Des Moines, 
where they will find conveyance on Fifth and Sixth- 
day evenings, before the Qu arterly Meeting 

Lawrie Tatum, 
m. on General Meetings. 


10 


cars 


Ch of Co 
eens 


VORRESPONDENC K. 


The General Meeting at South Durham, | 
Maine, which commenced the 18th of last | 


month and continued four days, was eminent- 
ly owned by the Great Head of the church, 
though commenced under some discourage- 
ments, as we were not favored with the com- 
pany of any Ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings. Yet as the meeting from the first 


was a ‘work of faith, and the subject of 


united prayer, the Lord was pleased to hear 
the ery and bless the work as His own. So 
Truth did indeed reign over all, to the com- 
forting of many hearts, not only of believers, 
but the stout hearted were made to tremble, 


the prodigal to return, and the children were | 


enabled to come rejoicing to the arms of Him 
who has promised ‘to such the riches of His 
kingdom. 
We have surely no other name to mention 
in this connection but that of our blessed 
Lord, to whom be all the glory, whose was 
most evidently the work and the power, 

May all who want a General Meeting in 
their vicinity be encouraged to move in the 
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| work just when and as the Lord shall direct ; 


‘trust it all to Him, nor mar the work with 
any human will or wisdom, and I do believe 
He will work in His own way and through 
whom He will. C. W. G. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


Beziers, France, Fourth mo. 12th, 1873. 


I was much gratified last First-day (the 6th 
of the 4th month) to be present at the 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting held i 
The room was full; 


egates, 


n Nismes. 
here were about 12 del- 
of them with their families: 
some from Generae, some from Congénies, 
lsome from Fontenais, others from Nismes 
and the Department de la Dréme. The Elder 
presiding was a very venerable sire, the patri- 
larch of all the Friends in Fontenais. I spoke 
| on the great privilege of man to worship his 
|Maker in spirit and in truth, being him- 
'self, by his immortal soul, the tabernacle on 
earth of his God. The ven- 
erable Elder spoke after me in a very con- 
vincing and clear way. 
At the end of the meeting he pressed my 
hand, gave mea kiss of peace, and a fare-thee- 
V 


most 


g 
vell till our meeting in Heaven. 

The next speaker was the Friend from 
| Plat-houx, (Department de la Drome.) I 
‘never heard a more genuine speech than his ; 
ithe light of the Holy Spirit shone on each 

wom he uttered, and penetrated deeply in 
every heart. It was truly a refreshing ser- 
mon. Then we had a concert of prayers 
lrising high to the throne of the Almighty. 
|I was very happy to enjoy such a pouring 
lof the Holy Spirit, and we all felt our hearts 
beating in sympathetic harmony in Christ, 
and He in His Father and ours, all in one 
and one in all. 

After the worship, J. Paradon passed to 
the Queries on Discipline in the four Meet- 
ings in the Department du Gard, and the 
answers given were satisfactory. Next came 
'the project of opening in Nismes a female 
Friend’s school, where would be received any 
|children whose parents are willing to send 
be They agreed to decide upon it at the 
Yearly Meeting at Congénies in the Fifth 
;month next. 

It appears that in Nismes Friends have 
|undertaken the work of keeping the First- 
day schools, and many Protestant pastors are 
glad to accept the volunteering of such ef- 
fective coadjutors. Friends’ religious tracts 
lin French, printed in Nismes, are widely 
| spread. 

In the afternoon I was taken, along with 
four other Friends, to Saint Césair Meeting- 
| house, the first railroad station from Nismes 
|to Montpellier. A First-day school was held 
| there by the Friends. Besides the adults, 
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there were about one hundred children at-|ous fallacy, and when it is interpreted to 
tending. The exercises went on finely, and| mean that life is separated into two portions, 
they heard addresses from each of the Friends. | of which the first is the only preparation for 
Then came the distribution of a tract on War,|the second, the fallacy shows itself. Educa- 
and good works. | tion is & preparation for life; but it should 

While returning, a Friend remarked, that} not be forgotten that education is a part of 
now in France, in all its departments, lay- | life also, and that it begins, not when the 
men’s teaching is getting every day moreand | child goes to school, but in his cradle, and 
more influence both in the civil and in the| ends, not when he graduates from college, but 
religious instruction. This forebodes that an| when he dies. ; ; . 
immense change is working out in the ideas| The four years of a college course, then, 
of the greatest number. State religion is on|are not the only preparation for life; still, 
the wane, and so the teaching by the Roman | they are the years in which that preparation 
clergy. Yet their institutions have been! can be carried fo: w-.rd under the most advan 
greatly multiplied under the empire, and are! tageous circumstances and with the least ob- 
held up still by the droitiers, whose reign and|stacles. How, then, shall we use this great 
influence, we hope, will soon be no more. | opportunity ? When the boy comes to college 
Their aim is to make us wage war against all| he has acquired much of what I have called 
Europe in favor of the Pope and their own! necessary knowledge at the preparatory 
privileges. France wants now to be at peace| schools, What shall he study? We are 
with the people of every nation, so as to win|asked to teach him use‘ul facts, and par- 
their trust, love and esteem. If any wrong| ticularly such as may assist him in his future 
has been done to us, the people will then pre- | calling. For forty years, perhaps, after leay- 
vail to make it right. Our object to us all | ing college, he will devote himself to that 
is, trying the best means we have for bring-| calling, turning the whole course of his edu- 
ing about the betterment of the greatest num-|cation into that one channel, growing by 
ber of men, and consequently the happiness | daily practice more periect in the knowledge 


. * — i a 
of the greatest number. O, may we all break | of it. Is not that enough? Is not his calling 


down our chains of sin and walk free in the} well enough provided for without encros ching 
light of the Holy Spirit. It is then we shall| upon those precious four years which ar 
rightly claim the title of freemen. | prepare him for life? And his calling is not 
™ ‘his life. He is sure to gain in good time all 
Extracts from an Address on the Value of Lan-| the special knowledge his circumstances in 
guage in Education, by Clement L.Smrru, | life may require, and of the facts he has 
A.M., Delivered before the Haverford College \ \earned in college he is equally sure to forget 
Alumni, Seventh month 1st, 1873. 


Concluded from page 207. 








all that he does not have occasion to use. But 
| the training he has received, the strength his 
But I have said that the utilitarian view of | mind has acquired in mastering those facts, 
education, as it exists in the popular mind, |and the principles that govern them, is 
misconceives not only the nature of lan-| possession that does not depend on the fi kle- 
guage, but also the object of education. . .| ness of memory, that he can use for any pur 
I do not forget that the necessities of life are} pose to which his mind may be applied, that 
heavy upon us, that the majority of young| will not desert him but will go on increasing 
men cannot afford to pursue a college. course| if he continue the efforts by which it was ac- 
and then prepare for their special pursuits] quired. The most useful studies, therefore, 
afterwards. That means merely that the ma-|are not necessarily those which furnish the 
jority of young men cannot go to college, and | largest array of useful information ; they are 
that other schools should be provided for|those which are best adapted to develop the 
them. It does not in the least affect, the | mind. , 
question of what is best for those who can go.| The method which is recognized as best 10 
And af-er all, we do not hear of our college} moral instruction is also best in intellectual. 
graduates going begging. ‘‘ But they do not| As in practice the two should go hand in 
get rich!” some one will say. No, they do| hand, so the true method is the same in both. 
not generally grow rich; but if that is what] How do you set about making a child good? 
the argument means,—and I tear it does mean| Not by siuffing his mind with precepts and 
that,—it may be safely left unanswered. Per-| maxims, not by recounting’ to him all the il. 
haps, in this country, and in this age, it is no | lustrious deeds of good men, the sufferings o! 
bad thing to have the community leavened | martyrs, or sublime examples of self-sacrifice. 
with a body of men who do not place riches| These are all very well as far as they go. But 
above all other earthly blessings. circumstances do not repeat themselves, and 
Education, it is usually said, should be a|in the temptations that beset us we are s¢ ldom 
preparation for life. But even in this ap-| assisted much by the knowledge of what some 
parently obvious truth there lurks a danger-' one else did under other circumstances. ay; 
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there is danger of going wrong by trusting too 
implicitly in precept and example; they are 
blind guides if followed blindly. It was the 
Pharisees, the devoted followers of the pro- 


phets, who, in their day, played the part of 
By making keen the 


persecutors of prophets. 
moral sense, by developing the sensitiveness 
of conscience, by i ine ‘uleating a love of good 
and a hatred of evil, by stre ngthe ning all good 
impulses and repressing the bad, by reducing 
the passions to habitual subjection to the will, 
and by establishing all good habits,—in short, 
by long and patient training 
aman for the trials of life. And so, too, for 
all of life that demands the application of his 
mental powers,—and what part of life does 

t?—you will best prepare 
storing his memory with facts, j 
ing his mind, by making keen his mental per 
eption, by developing his judgment, by 
strengthening bis reasoning power, by build- 
ing up the habit of ‘ 
attention at the command of 
facts will be of little avail when new facts are 
to be dealt with; what will then be needled 
vill be the readiness to bring a 
mind to bear upon the problem in hand. 

Now as compared with those 
a lence whose pee al value in education con- 

ists in the mental ¢ cipline which the y afford, 
adie atics, ee al - metaphysics 
guage is in one re spect su 


—lan 
erior to any of them, 
namely, 
mind, 

I have thus tried t 
extended, I 


words too 
but all too 
why I con- 


forth, in 
fear, for your patience, 
wrief for my subject ‘t, the 
sider langus age worthy to hold an imports ant 


») set 


reasons 
place in a scheme of liberal education ; 


to resume, language is an 
supreme 


first, 
intricate 
imports ince to man, 


because 
mechanism of 


which may be itself improved by culture, and | 


in the use of which each individual may in- 
crease his own skill ; and second, because the 


study of language is one of the best means of 


training the mind. I have thus treated the 
subject from a utilitarian point of view, and 
tried to show that the study of 


language is 
useful in the narrower 


sense of that word. 


There is a broader and truer inte rpretation of | 


the word, which is not recognized by those 
who call themselves practical men. 
Snnay thing is useful to man which contributes 
» his happiness, then the esthetic culture 
Thigh results from the study of classical lit- 
trature, the higher tone of mind, 
views of life, and all the manifold oe 
that exalt and refine the soul are useful, 


Well as the pursuits which enhance our aa 


terial comfort. But I have not discussed the 


wbject from this higher point of view, for it| 


has been my purpose simply to answer the 
oft-repeated queston: “Of what practical use 


you will best fit | 


him, not by|i 
but by train- | 


° e | 
readily concentrating his 


his will. The| 


ll-trained | 


bran hes of | 


in its adaptabi lity to every variety of | 


But if} 


|such, —the object for which a 
the broader | 
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is the study of language?” Nor have I 
| thought it necessary—nor do I think it right 
—to disparage natural science in order to exalt 
my own favorite study; my respect for natu- 
ral science is too great, and the merits of lan- 
guage place it above the need of any such ad- 
vocacy. There are in the domain of natural 
science numerous truths of which no one 
should be ignorant ; and the study of it affords 
excellent training of a sort not furnished by 
any other branch of knowledge. For both 
| these reasons it must hold a place in every 
course of liberal study. But when it is studied 
not for the value of the training it imparts or 
of the truths - teaches, but only with a view 
to its practical application to special pursuits 
in after-life, and is expanded till all studies 
that have no such special application are 
ae out, then you have no longer a col- 
llege, but a poly technic school; and useful as 
institutions of the latter class are, they cannot 
supersede the college, nor shouk 1 the coblege 
attempt to do their work, 

High up on the 
Alumni Hall at 


words,— 


western wall of the new 
Harvard are inscribed the 
HVMANITAS * VIRTVS * PIETAS, 
words of a dead language, if you please, but 
tto the student of language glowing with life. 
| They express the three-fol 1, yet single, object 
of a college. By pietas, which to the Roman 
meant the duty that springs from affection, he 
also designated his duty towards his gods; 
| what word of Christian English can express 
as well as this pagan word the whole religious 
duty of man, as taught by Him who summed 
up ¢ all the commandments in love to our Fa- 
(ther in heaven and to our brother on earth? 
| It is not without significance that our English 
—_ piety has lost its human element and 
suggests no longer any duty toward man. So, 
too,  virtus meant more to the Roman than its 
equivalent does to us. For while it indicated 
all the moral excellence which we call virtue, 
its obvious derivation made it_more like our 
mantliness, and could never fail to suggest to 
him that to be virtuous was to be, in the high- 
est sense, a man. These two words, then, em- 
brace all the aims of religion and morality, 
which must form a part of any scheme of edu- 
| cation, simply because, as [ have said, educa- 
tion is a part of life, and there is no ‘part of 
life from which these can be spared. 

But the main object of a college course, as 
young man 
leaves his home and spends four years of his 


| life at college,—is the culture of the intellec- 


s | tual faculty. And here again let the dead 
language instruct us. Humanitas was the 
word by which the Roman designated this 
culture, humanity, manhood once more, only 
not like virtus, confined to the moral qualities, 
but manhood in its broadest sense,—the full, 
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symmetrical, many-sided human character, | had been denied. Either he and six hundred 
not highly polished at one point, rough else-|thousand laborers must bow at the feet of a 
where, but with every part developed to the} tyrannical landed aristocracy, and a grasping 
extent of its capacity. ..... . Let the col-|and parsimonious class of farmers, or they 
lege hold fast to its loftier calling ; let its con- | must emigrate to another country, where their 
stant aim be culture; let its highest ambition | labor will be appreciated, and where they can 
be gratified, when of its graduate can be said, | live by their labor.”--Christian Union. 
—not ‘‘ This will be a fine lawyer,” or ‘‘ That | —— 

one will make his mark as a chemist,” but—| 


ana “ed SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
This is a man! 


Essex Hatt, WaLTHamstTow, Ena 
lors Ninth mo. 29th, 1873 
Editor Maryville Monitor : 
DearFriend :—The Monitor of the Eighth 
It is an odd circumstance that, at the pres-| ; ; ; ar 
ent moment, both England and America are | month contains an interesting paper from the 
ae rr ae Gel eee | +»), | Liberia Advocate, headed “ Facts about Slave- 
ringing with an outcry, in which the shrillest i ee ee ; : ; h 
rord is “ry r» .-|ry,” in which there is a slight allusion to the 
word is the word “farmer.” But there is| os > holiti 
e" + a | Brazilian decree for the gradual abolition of 
this singular difference between the two cases. | < + Sa 
| “es ” |Slavery. As the Brazilians are at this mo- 
In this country, the “ farmer” is the accuser : te the world 
j ry er ; -. - | ment the greatest slave-owners in the world, 
in England, he is the accused. Here, it is|. ; . nn ohh 
the farmer who applies to other people the it seems of great importance that the charac- 
: eae pewricih e ter of the decree should be generally known. 
Herewith I send a copy of it, by which you 
will see that under its provisions slavery in 
Brazil may exist for fifty years to come. Un- 
der this law the bulk of the existing slave 
population may remain in slavery till death. 
The first article commences with a declara- 
tion that the children born of slave mothers 
after the date of the law shall be free, but 
“shall remain in the power and under the 
authority of the owners till the age of twenty- 
one.” Nominally such children will be free— 
practically they will be slaves for twenty-one 
years; and as such children may be born 3!) 
years hence, it is clear that slayery may, un- 
der this law, last for half a century. , 
Under present circumstances, the laboring 
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unflattering phrases of “ grasping,” ‘‘ parsi- 
monious,” “overbearing:” there, it is other 
people who apply these phrases to him. We 
have several times spoken of the wonderful 
influence which a plain, uneducated man, 
Joseph Arch, has acquired in England over 
that portion of his fellow-countrymen. who 
are farm laborers. He is their mouth-piece 
and their mentor ; and it is almost impossible 
to overstate the joy with which they listen to 
his words, and the perfectness of their com- 
pliance with his suggestions. He is repre- 
sented as a calm, grave, deeply religious 
man, speaking always with quietness of man- 
ner, and hitherto very temperate in his de- 
mands for justice to his class. But he has 
lately taken a step which may involve serious reise saa ; Ss stele 
iavaienaiine to adand aa to ourselves, | Population in Brazil is rapidly een 
He has become satisfied that the farm-labor- owe * long as ae wines on wait 
ers of England have nothing to expect from ,, o. a ores 2 —— i : ee A ‘. on 
their employers, and that they must seek in|. ee ee 
other lands that chance for a fair livelihood |!™ rossibility. . . : ts 
which is denied them at home. He has come i result pst ey caatae han 
to America to see what may be hoped for of — a t rook All 7 ena 
here ; and if he shall return to England with Steele ee Soe. We ? _— 
a favorable report, that kingdom may yet|”9™@ =~ h ve tes of im- 
witness an almost fatal exodus of its lowly There oe Sa tah = hands 
citizens. In his ast speech in England, he mediate emancipation ale ~ les -s oan 
did so extraodinary a thing as to complain might be — os od Me the free 
of the Queen herself by name, referring par- openly aes nea ——. * 

ticularly to her refusal of the petition of her | #U#0"S of bot aanaied ~~ I ask 
farm-laborers on the Isle of Wight, who had For the sake of the son of thi Seas ‘ Mone 
supplicated her to raise their wages to seven- the "an ved eae * a hel : i the 
teen shillings a week. “If England’s Queen,” tor. hat ey Ney aeny Say, © 

he said, ‘‘ did not value her honest tillers of | °*°US¢ of thy friend. Sincerely, . 
the soil, then he would take them away to a JosEPH CooPEr. 
country where their labor will be acceptable | Pepe aa 
and well remunerated.” “The laborers,” he| ‘IN common travelling the strongest ¢- 
continued, “had tried every legitimate means | come weary if the journey be very long; but 
to bring their case to the front in a law-abid-|in the spiritual journey we are encouraged 
ing, peacefel manner. They had only asked | with a hope of going on from strength to 
to be paid so that they might live, and that’ strength.” 
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From “ Out West.” 


| had short feet, but possessed horns in pairs 
OLD INHABITANTS. 


on different parts of the head. One of the 
Of the many remarkable contributions to| largest species had a huge horn over each 
Paleontological science made during the last | eye, while another had one on each side of 
decade, none are more valuable and interest- | the nose, of more than a foot in length, re- 
ing than those which have resulted from the sembling those on the back part of the head 
devoted labors of Edward D. Cope... .| of the ox, ete. A third one, of larger size 
The explorations this year, though not | than the last, had rudimental horns on the 
yet completed, have been more than usu-|nose. The first-mentioned species has been 
ally productive of interesting results. The| named by Professor Cope Miobasileus ophryas, 
“had lands” of Colorado have been dis-| and the others have been placed in the genus 
covered to be the graveyard of a long Symborodon, as new species. Their structure 
past period, distinct from that of Wyo- disproves entirely the statement of a recent 
ming, and to contain the osseous remains | writer that the presence of horns in pairs is 
of a great population of beasts, of totally | an indication of relationship to the ruminat- 
different species and even orders from those | Ing animals (oxen, etc.) for these beasts are 
of the latter age and region. They resemble | quite near the Rhinoceros. 
more nearly those of the White River of Ne- Carnivorous species were not rare in 
braska, but many have been obtained by|this ancient family, and served, as now, 
Professor Cope, not known there or elsewhere.|to check the too rapid increase. There 
So far, he has proven the existence of 120} were wild cats, dogs, Hyaenodons, and 
species, some represented by thousands of in-|the Tomarctos, a new genus found by Pro- 
dividuals. Of these, at least 75 species are| fessor Cope. It resembled a bear, and was 
new to science. They range from the size of | a8 large as the black bear, but was much 
the mole to nearly that of the elephant ;| more carnivorous in its propensities. Hyae- 























































a: @@ six species only are reptiles. nodons were as large, and had many flesh 
ve Many forms of Insectivorous animals, re-| teeth; while some of the cats had remarka- 
th. TB lated to the mole, and of very small size,| bly long canine, or eye-teeth. In a new spe- 
rt [have been procured. The delicacy and mi. | cies, the size of the panthers, these teeth 
Ts Hi nuteness of these fossils is surprising. greatly resembled those of a shark. 
jut Gnawing animals, or Rodents, left numer-| The forthcoming reports of Professor Hay- 
he HB ous remains, of eighteen species, some not den to the Secretary of the Interior, will con- 
ty’ [larger than the domestic mouse. Some were tain a full account of the discoveries in this 
— Ti the predecessors of the rabbits, others of the | interesting department of geological science, 
ne HF squirrels, and others of mice. made during the progress of the Survey from 
ov Of cloven-footed quadrupeds, a great many | 1870 to the present time. Professor Cope 
un HM species have been found. Some were nearly | has obtained from the ancient sea and lake 
intermediate between the deer and the hog in| deposits of Kansas, Colorado, W yoming, Ida- 
ing HH structure ; like the latter they had no horns ; | ho, etc., about three hundred species of ver- 
ig; Hi they were about as large as sheep. Others| tebrated animals, of which he has made 
ke- Mi were about the size of grey squirrels, being known to science for the first time over two 
ect: Ti the smallest of this class of animals ever dis-| hundred. The history of the succession of life 
an covered. Several species of camels, and a| on this Continent, as well as that of other 
species of mastodon were found. ‘The latter | regions of the earth, will be much elucidated 
ests was new to science and was called M. pro- by the proper investigations of the specimens 
eel Bh ayys. preserved by the survey. 
stly Several species of horses were living dur- ar ee 
; ing the same period, as is proven by the bones I FIRMLY believe that if we seek to affect the 
im- and teeth which have been obtained. mind by the aid of architecture, painting, or 
nds Their relatives the Rhinoceros abounded in | music, the impression produced by these ad- 
ore Colorado in former days, no less than seven |juncts is just so much subtracted from the 
free Misecies having been procured by Professor| worship of the unseen Jehovah. 
Cope. One of the specimens is a perfect} If the outward eye is taken up with mate- 
ask Bi kull, with teeth complete and covered with|rial splendor, or forms of external beauty, 
fon- Mi the moss-like crystallization seen in the moss-| the mind’s eye sees but little of “Him who is 
; the agate, : invisible ;” the ear that is enticed with the 
But the most remarkable monsters of the| melody of sweet sounds, listens not to the 
R. past, whose existence has been disclosed by | “still small voice” by which the Lord makes 
the present survey, are a series of seven | His presence known.—( Visit to my Father 
be- fp Lorned species related to the Rhinoceros, but | land by R. H. Herschell, a converted Jew.) 
but sessing some features in which, according ae cee 
aged Professor Cope, they resembled the Ele-} “ Ax the littles of our Jittle world are 
h to phants. They stood high on the legs, and thought upon by the creat God.—Spurgeon. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 





ora ‘bind darts from the gilded bars behind 
Krom an Address before the N. E. Agricultural Society-| which it has been imprisoned. The vigor, 
By W. Hl. H. Murray. which was its birthright, could not come to 
The wild craving for city life and city cus-|its wings, nor could it ever sing within its 
toms, which has been a distinctive feature of|elegant dungeon quite as it might pour out 
American Society, is dying away. A new |its joy from within its leafy home, or while 
and healthier longing is driving it to the wall. | flying gy through the clear spaces of the pure, 
We have begun to learn and confess that city | | free air. The® ‘country, and the country alone, 
life kills good people as well as bad; th: at it | can satisfy us. 
undermines health and shortens life; that its | These are some of the causes which, acting 
successes, as truly as its failures, bow men to | with ace umulating force upon the population 
the grave; that its days are not periods of | of our Cities, are impelling so large a portion 
healthy toil, but of feverish exertion which | of it toward the country. Nothing can check 
so inflames the blood that it burns —- | this movement, for the inaugurating and 
which is the sweet core of night. out of pelling force is found in the necessities of so 
From these causes the denizens of our seden | ete and the longings of the human waa. 
are beginning more and more to look toward | The fashion will spread until it shall crystal- 
the country. There is a growing yearning in| lize into a habit of rule, and cities be regarded 
their eyes for its sweet fields, and clear skies, | #8 arenas of activity, not the realm of repose; 
and wide, is divided | places to toil, but not to sleep in. I look for. 
into hours and not into appointments, and | ward, then, to the time as by no means distant 
nights are real nights, dewy, cool and still; | when, as a people, we shall return to simpler 
night, whose throne is silence, and at the ge n-| and healthier habits of life, physically, to a 
tle movement of whose sceptre the wakeful | less feverish and more conservative order of 
arth hushes her noises, and sinks obediently | industry, and to far more innocent ambitions, 
into sweet repose. Such longings, I say, are when the rivalries that now divide and an- 
stirring men’s hearts, and many are beginning | tagonize men will give place to those frie ndly 
to inquire, “Ww hy live forever in this turmoil | competitions whic h spring from cultivation: 
and strife when quietness and peace, ths at | the soil, and which have no more hostile ex- 
finest half of heaven, lie within twenty miles|hibitions than find their manifestations on 
of me?” Impelled by such impulses, only half|these grounds to-day. Then American life 
confessed or recognized, and also for the sake | | will be truly American, benevolent in its ac- 
of their children’s welfare, the dwellers in| tion, and honorable to the actors; and that 
cities are beginning to pus sh out into the| peace on earth and good will to men, which 
country. Strong as this movement already | were predic ‘ted by ange lie voices at the birth 
is, it has by no means reached its full propor-| of the Saviour, shall come in the full measur 
tions, and ] look to see the tide swe ell until it | of sweetness and comfort to all men. 
has swept half the population of Boston into | 
the outer suburbs and the farther country. . 
Already the banks of the Hudson, Housa- | The Sea Island cotton that is raised on dif- 
tonic, Connecticut and Merrimack, are dotted | ferent portions of the Southern coast is most- 
with evidences of this reaction, and in the in-| ly shipped to Europe to be manufactured int 
land towns the same proofs are being eer laces and fancy fabrics. The manufacturing 
plied. towns of France buy up the greater portion 
This movement of our population country- | that which is shipped from the S yuth, paying 
ward, moreover, is reinforced by large addi- prices which are three times, and often four 
tions from that class who live ¥ ~ against | times, as great as ordinary cotton of the inland 
their will. There are many of in middle | commands. The cotton is cultivated on the 
life who stay in cities only oe a sense of| low sand spits or islands along the coasts if 
duty. There is work to be done for man and | North and South Carolina. There is so much 
God in them, and some one must do it. 'Welsand in the soil of some of the islands cult 
would not shirk our duty, nor desert the post | vated in this staple, that the heavy winds often 
where the Great Commander has stationed us, | blow the soil, from its lightness, away from 
but we are like soldiers away from home; we} the roots of the plant. To those who c vulti- 
wish the campaign was over. But although | vate it, this is the cause of heavy expense, for 
we stay to earn money for those we love, and they have to render the soil stiffer by scow 
do the needed thing, still our hearts are not|loads of mainland mud, which they put 0 
there.. In it we are pent, constrained. The|some of their fields. For a great many year 
ear shrinks from its never-ending noises, and | this culture was made extre we profit able t 
the eye from its glaring sights. Its tumult | the planters who followed i 
disturbs the mind, and its wretchedness ap:|ucts were ea gerly bought up in European 
palls the heart. At the word of permission} markets at fabulous pric es. We have not 
we fly from it as a hound escapes the leash, | seen the quotations of Sea Island cotton re- 
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BEA ISLAND COTTON. 
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cently, but think that the present prices range 


from sixty to seventy-five or eighty cents pe | 


ound. The sand spits and long, low islands | 
of the Carolinas are rather barren for the 
growth of any other product; and there is 
little doubt that this cotton, which thrives so 
well in such localities, would thrive much bet- 
ter on more fertile soils. 


There are many is- 
lands on the coast of 


Florida where the lands 


are provably well adapted to it, and there is| 
islands along the 


no reason why the larger 
Gulf coasts of Louisiana would not grow 
the product as well as the soil of any other 
portions of the South. These islands have 
not such a large proportion of sand in them 
as those of the Atlantic coast, and as the water 
of the Mississippi deposited a large portion of | 
the soil on many of them 


greater. Some of islands are 


our coast too 
low for the growth of anything but marsh 


rrass and mangrove bushes, but m: uny of them, 


| 
D 
iv 


eing above storm-tide level, grow a great 
many high-land products. On some of these 
islands of the Gulf coast large sugar planta- 


tions were in operation before the war, but 
experience determined that they 


were 
suitable f 


un- 


have been abandoned, and are now 
over with a rank growth of weeds and grass. 


We have heard planters who have seen the 


Sea Island cotton growing in its native haunts, 
and who know all about it, express the opin- 


ion that the islands on the coast of Louisiana | 


are better adapted to the culture of this plant 
than any localities on the continent. They 


have expressed a wonder that the experiment | 


has not been tried, and think that those 
entered on such a cultivation would, find it 
me of the most profitable pursuits known.— 
New Orleans Pape r. 


- <2 - 


rHE 





MENNONITES. 


Cornelius and Peter 
Mennonites, have been on a recent 
their friends in Lancaster County, in this 
State, and will to day proceed to Washington 
to see the President of the United States, to 
lay before him their respectful petition. The “y 
represent between forty and fifty thousand 
Russian and Prussian Mennonites, who, 
ler an edict of the Czar, issued June 
are to be deprived of all their rights and 


Janzen, two Russian 


un- | 


settle in this country if our Government will 
allow them to buy and occupy a 


‘ 


certain 
tract of land where they may locate in one 


, their fertility is far} 


or the culture of cane, and in conse- | 
quence, many of the plantations so located | 


covered | 


who | 


visit to| 


+, 1871, | 


; One in spirit, one in word, 
privileges if within eight years they do not} i aes 
wnsent to be Russianized. Three genera-| Watching till the break of day, 

; - ae ae -. & : Guide the souls that blindly stray, 
tions of these people have lived in Russia | Unto Christ, the Living Way. 
and enjoyed the ‘ir own religion, language, | : : 
laws, and customs, but they cannot submit to 


this decree, and have therefore concluded to 
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body. Canada has tendered them all the fa- 


| cilities they require, but they prefer the 
United States. They are highly intelligent 
| and ac complished men, and we do not doubt 
| that they will be kindly received by the Pres- 
‘ident. If under our present laws their re- 
|quest cannot be granted by him, they will 
|\then lay their case before Congress.— The 
| Press. ? 


+ ~+08r- — 
From Times of Refreshing 
SHINE TOGETHER. 


Psalm xxxiv. 3; Isaiah lii. 8; Acts ii, 44-47. 


; 
A writer says, “I once heard the sainted Mc- ! 
Cheyne say, ‘Shine together! oh! shine together |! 
or your little light, like the stars in the 


milky way, 


shine 


| will 


= 


never be 
| together! 


seen in this dark world. Oh! 


Shine together! sons of light, 
If ye’d pierce the gloom of night 


With a radiance clear and bright. 


From those clustered hosts apart, 
What were one star in the dark, 
Witb its tiny silver spark ? 


Tis the 


grouping, side by side, 
| Light’s 


fair union, far and wide, 
Star with shining star allied, — 


lis the silent, swe 
Of the 


t consent 
rays together bl nt, 





In the glorious firmament 








| 
| 





That makes ight so full of sor g 
And with light 


yht serene and strong 











Cheers the 





traveller along 





Vi says Jesue. to His owt 
Shall in this dark world 
By the light upon it thr 


l, 
be known, 
wn. 
| But vould truly shine, 
And fulfil th’ — sign,* 
In swe lip combine 


n the bright 


if ye Vv 


et te ‘llows 


Severed fror 
Feeble is each lonely ray 
Many make the 












Wanderers in this desert wild, 
| Many a po 
In the paths of sin be 











yor benighte« 





guiled, 





| 
| Looking up for some glad 
On their darkened « 


Miss the 














beam 
to stream, 











yurse 
solitary gleam. 










| 
' 
| 
Shine together! sons of light, 

| If ye’d pierce the gloom of night 


With a radiance clear and bright 








Oh, arise with one accord! 


Show the glory of our Lord; 


| 


} 
| 





Holy Ghost! the power is Thine; 
With an impulse all divine 
Make thy saints together shine ! 


John xiii 35; xvii, 20, 21 
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A General Meeting, under the auspices of West- 
ern Yearly and Plainfield Quarterly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees, is appointed to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., at Friends’ meeting-house, corner of Delaware 
and St. Clair Streets, commencing Sixth-day, 12th 
mo. 5th, 1873, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
tion is extended to all. 

Commit'ees are requested to meet at 9 o’clock 
on Seventh-day morning following. 

Wa. L. Pyus, Secretary. 


_—_->- 


BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 18ih instant have been received. 


Great Brirain.—A violent gale prevailed on the 
10th, on the English and Irish coasts, and many 
vessels were disabled or compelled to seek ehelter 
in the harbors, though no serious disasters were re- 
ported. 

Nineteen thousand dollars in bullion were shipped 
from Southampton to New York on the 15th, and 
three thousand from Liverpool. 


France.—The committee of the Assembly on the 
prolongation of the power of President MacMahon, 
had an interview with him on the 12th. He said 
that he had nothing to say modifying the language 
of his message ; and requested them to hasten their 
labors in the best interests of the country. He said 
the questions relating to the discussion of the con- 
stitutional bills belonged solely to the Assembly, 
though he acknowledged that the adoption of the 
bills would give stability to the government. On 
the 15th, the committee made its report to the As- 
sembly. It commenced by showing the difficulties 
of prolonging the President’s powers without or- 
ganic laws, since to do so would result in a more or 
less disguised dictatorship under the title of Presi- 
dent of the Republic. “France,” it said, “ wants a 
settled government, but it is impossible to grant 
President MacMahon more than five years’ power.” 
The report also proposed so to constitute the Re- 
public that France may not become the prey of 
revolutions, and recommended the appointment of a 
committee of thirty to censider constitutional bills. 
It ended by appealing to the conservatives to help to 
found the Republic, now that the schemes of the 
monarchists have failed; otherwise, dissolution of 
the Assembly is inevitable. The discussion of the 
report was fixed forthe 17th. On that day, Presi- 
dent MacMahon sent a message to the Assembly, 
asking the prolongation of his powers for seven 
years, and also saying that he deemed it his duty to 
indicate guarantees, without which it would be im- 
prudent for him to accept the task of governing the 
country. He pointed out the bad effects of postpon- 
ing the beginning of the prolongation until after 
constitutional bills are voted, as such a course 
would diminish his authority, and render it more 
uncertain; though he expressed a strong desire for 
a speedy discussion of the constitutional bills. 
After the adjournment of the Assembly, three of the 
Ministers attended the meeting of the committee, 
and submitted the propositions of the message. The 
committee consented to the term of seven years, but 
refused to yield on the other points. 

It is stated that 3,000 Communists are still in 
prison awaiting trial. 

One of the witnesses on the trial of Marshal Ba- 
zine was himself brought to trial on a charge of 
using language, in his testimony, disrespectful to 
the public prosecutor; and being convicted, was 
sentenced to three months imprisonment and the 
payment of costs. 


A cordial invita- 


forts at Cartagena have 
both the land and naval 
The city is said to have 


Speain.—The insurgent 
opened a heavy fire upon 
forces of the government. 
received fresh supplies of provisions and ammuni- 
tion. The British consul is the only representative 
of a foreign government who remains in the 
| place. 

Germany.—The German government has ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to France on account of the 
pastoral address issued by the Bishop of Nancy, 
ordering prayers for the recovery of Metz and Stras- 
burg. 

Count Von Roon, late Premier, bas been relieved 
from the Ministry of War of Prussia. 

A dispatch from Berlin to the London Times as- 
serts that in consequence of the formation of forti- 
fied camps at Verdun, Besancon and Belfort, in 
France, Prussia will increase ber military reserves. 


Ho.tianp.—The Minister of Justice has informed 
the Chamber of Deputies that it is necessary to con- 
clude an extraditional treaty between the govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and the United States. 


Iraty.—The Italian Parliament was opened on 
the 15th inst. by the King in person. In his speech 
he said he hoped for a continuance of the work of 
internal organization, that thus Italy might increase 
her prosperity amid order and safety, the two in- 
dispensable conditions of industry and progress. It 
had been shown that Rome might become the capi- 
tal without encroaching on the independence of the 
Pope, or the exercise of bis spiritual functions and 
relations with the Catholic world. His religious 
sentiments and his liberty will be respected, but 
attacks upon the nation and its institutions will not 
be permitted. The relations of Italy with foreign 
powers are friendly. The King asked for bills to 
perfect the organization of the army and navy, and 
to improve the finances. 


GReEENLAND.—Intelligence has been received in 
London that famine prevails in Greenland, caused 
by the failure of the fisheries. 


Cusa.—On the 7th inst. the Captain and 36 of the 
crew of the captured steamer Virginius, were exe- 
cuted at Santiago de Cuba, and on the 8th, 12 more 
of the Cuban volunteers found on.the vessel were 
shot. The trials of the remainder of the prisoners 

| were concluded on the 14th, and a dispatch of that 
date from Havana stated that only 18 would be 
saved from death. Some of these were engineers or 
firemen, who were ignorant of the destination of the 
expedition. A dispatch of the 18th, announced the 
arrival of the vessel at Havana, and that three of 
the crew had been released, four condemned to the 
chain-gang for life, and 1] to imprisonment, some for 
four and others for eight years. A report that all 
the remaining prisoners had been executed was re- 
ceived, but has not been confirmed. These high- 
handed and cruel proceedings, in defiance of the 
orders of the Spanish government enjoining delay, 
have naturally aroused much indignation ; and the 
alleged facts that the Virginius was a regularly 
registered American vessel, had sailed as such from 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the voyage on which it was 
captured, and was reported to have been taken 
either on the high seas or in British waters, have 
been made, in some quarters, the grounds for ad- 
vocating our assuming a hostile and threatening at- 
titude towards the Spanish government. That gov- 
ernment is declared to be unanimously desirous of 4 
satisfactory and honorable settlement of the diffi- 
culty, and in answer to the protest of Minister Sick- 
les, has promised to act in such a-manner as shall 
show its disapprobation of these proceedings, and 
its friend:h p ior the United States. 





